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AND AT 0 N Al F FA R MASSACHUSETTS AVE., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
bulletin No. Volume X, Number 12 April 4, 1961 
Roster of Exiled Secretary Abraham Ribicoff, with the written approval of 
Cuban Scholars President Kennedy, has made a grant to the University of 
Will Be Compiled Miami from funds of the Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare to assist Cuban scholars and professionally 
trained persons who have left their homeland because of the political situation there, 
and who now live in the United States. One of the major projects to be supported from 
this grant is the compilation and maintenance of a roster of academically trained persons. 
This information will be made available on request to colleges and universities seeking 
additions to their faculties, particularly in the area of Latin American affairs. The 
roster is under the general direction of Dr. Franklin Williams of the University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 

In his letter to the President, Secretary Ribicoff emphasized that the present pro- 
gram is temporary, since when Cuba again becomes free, its scholars in this country will 
be needed to provide expanded facilities for higher education in their own country. He 
also indicated, however, that during the next six months, studies will be made looking 
toward the formulation of long-range plans for closer relations among the academic com- 
munities of the entire Western hemisphere. Out of these studies, he told President 
Kennedy, "there might grow an even more extensive program of inter-American cultural ex- 
change possibly including the use of Cuban exiles on the staffs of the universities 
throughout the hemisphere. What we undertake on behalf of our Latin neighbor in the 
spirit of humanitarianism can, if properly conceived and supported by the American 
people, serve to provide enlightenment to all. The undertaking with the University of 
Miami should be based upon our historic belief in the power of knowledge and be com- 
pletely divorced from political purposes. This same spirit should, of course, permeate 
any longer range activities in the field of Pan American education." 


Council Spokesman Testimony concerning the Mutual Educational and Cultural 
Endorses Bill on Exchange Bill was given before the Senate Committee on 
Cultural Exchange Foreign Relations on March 29 by President Gaylord P. 


Harnwell of the University of Pennsylvania. He spoke for 
the Council as a representative of the Commission on Education and International Affairs, 
and also, by request, for the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities and the Association of American Colleges. He pointed out that the Council's 
commission had considered the bill in detail at a meeting in Washington on March <3 
and 24, and that the other two associations had also given the bill, S.1154, intensive 
review. A nearly complete text of President Harnwell's testimony follows: 


First, let me say that legislation encompassing the purposes of S 1154 is very 
much needed. Those who are expert in federal legislation can probably keep straight 
the varying provisions of the different laws that govern international educational ex- 
changes -- the Fulbright Act, the Smith-Mundt Act, Public Law 480, and all the rest. 
Those of us in the world of education who have to deal with the operating side of send- 
ing and receiving exchange students and professors do not find it so easy to follow the 
intricacies of the various laws involved. Without minimizing the accomplishments that 
have been possible under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts, it certainly appears timely 
to revise these Acts and other legislation relating to international educational and 
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cultural relations and to recodify them into a single piece of legislation which will 
state clearly the reasons why the United States supports educational and cultural ex- 
changes and will authorize a variety of means for carrying out an effective program 
of educational and cultural relations. It is the judgment of the organizations I 
represent that S 1154 represents a substantial improvement over present legislation. 

Secondly, the bill is especially to be commended for the fact that it states at 
the very beginning that its purpose is "to increase mutual understanding between the 
people of the United States and the people of other countries by means of an edu- 
cational and cultural exchange service." That is to say, the purpose of educational 
and cultural exchanges is not to be confined to teaching other nations about the 
United States by sending American students and teachers abroad or by bringing stu- 
dents and teachers from other countries to the United States. We have much to learn 
about other countries, not only those of Western Europe where most Americans have 
traditionally gone to study and to teach, but from the countries of Latin America as 
well as from the emerging nations of Asia and Africa. 

To be sure, the emerging nations to which I have just referred, themselves 
solicit our educational assistance and desire to strengthen cultural ties with us. 

S 1154 provides a variety of ways in which this can be done. But it is equally im- 
portant to provide as broad channels as possible through which Americans can learn 
about other countries, and I note with interest that S 1154 not only authorizes the 
types of exchange teaching and studying that are authorized by existing legislation 
but adds to these an authorization in Section 102 (b) (6) for promoting language 
training and area studies in American schools and colleges by sending our teachers 
abroad to improve their language competence and to learn about the culture of the 
countries where these languages are spoken. 

Turning to other particulars of the bill, I note that S 1154 gives the President 
of the United States broad authority to organize the administration of educational 
cultural exchange programs. The American Council on Education and its Commission on 
Education and International Affairs have long maintained as a matter of record that 
the international educational programs of the United States Government should be 
better coordinated and that this coordination could best be achieved by a high level 
official of at least sub-Cabinet rank. This viewpoint was transmitted formally on 
March ll, 1959, to the Secretary of State and to the Chairmen of the Foreign Rela- 
tions and Foreign Affairs Committees. 

As this Committee knows, a step in this direction was taken some two years ago 
when a special assistant to the Secretary of State was assigned to be responsible 
for coordination of educational and cultural affairs. Most recently of all, the 
President has appointed, and the Senate has confirmed the nomination of Mr. Philip 
Coombs to serve as Assistant Secretary of State for Educational and Cultural Affairs. 
I believe that Section 104 of S 1154 will provide the necessary legislative under- 
pinning for what has, thus far, been a series of executive actions. And it will do 
this without requiring the President to make the Department of State or any other 
agency the exclusive agency for administering educational and cultural exchange pro- 
grams. The language of Section 104 of the bill will make it possible to achieve 
better coordination of exchange programs while at the same time making effective use 
of different federal agencies as well as of such private agencies as foundations, 
professional associations, and educational institutions. 

One further point to be mentioned in connection with Section 104 is subsection 
(e), paragraph (2) which authorizes the use of funds for programs established under 
S 1154 to provide for orientation courses, language training, and other appropriate 
services for foreign students and teachers whether or not they are receiving other 
financial support from the Government. This provision, I should emphasize, is of 
extraordinary importance. By this language S 1154 recognizes that whether or not 
the United States financed the coming of the foreign student or teacher to this 
country, it is to the interest of the United States that he (or she) should secure 
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the maximum benefit of studying or teaching here and that problems of language and 
the problems of living in a strange country should be minimized if they cannot be 
eliminated altogether. Moreover our colleges and universities need help in pro- 
viding special services to foreign students; the language of Section 104 (e) (2) 
appears to make it possible to work out arrangements needed to reimburse institu- 
tions for costs they can ill afford to incur. 

I shall not endeavor to comment in detail on the variety of means for financing 
educational and cultural exchanges that are proposed in Section 105. Those of us 
in education have long thought it desirable to finance educational exchanges on a 
long-term basis so that the educational values of an exchange would not be impaired 
by the unpredictability of financing. Education does not come wrapped in neat 
little packages of one fiscal year each. For students coming from a country whose 
educational system is not as developed as ours or as that of a European country it 
is going to be necessary to devise programs of study for periods of two to three 
years, perhaps more, in some cases. It is not reasonable to expect an educational 
institution to commit itself to a governmentally-sponsored program which cannot be 
financed except on a year-to-year basis; nor should the government expect an insti- 
tution to accept an exchange student for more than one year's study when the govern- 
ment cannot assure financing for the entire period of study. Hopefully, if S 1154 
is enacted it will encourage the federal government to make more effective use of 
educational exchanges extending over more than one fiscal year. 

I shall not impose upon the Committee's time by commenting in detail on such 
desirable features of S 1154 as relate to the immigration status of exchange stu- 
dents and teachers, particularly of their dependents. The authors of the bill 
are to be commended for trying to ease the tax and social security problems en- 
countered by foreign nationals who come here for educational reasons. I hope that 
these changes will meet with the approval of other committees of Congress which 
are responsible for tax legislation. 

In closing, I should like to comment on the provisions in Section 106 for the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships and the U. S. Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange. S 1154 will make some much-needed changes in the organization and opera- 
tion of these bodies: First, it will enlarge their membership and it will remove 
the language relating to political qualifications and to holding of federal or 
state office. The’ present language has prevented appointment to the Board and 
Commission of many public college and university presidents well qualified to serve. 
The distinction between those who are considered as "public officials" and those 
who are not is based on legal technicalities too fine for most of us to compre- 
hend. Secondly, it will allow the members of the Board and the Commission to re- 
ceive per diem payments at the rate authorized for distinguished consultants. 

The reorganization of the Advisory Committee on the Arts on a basis similar to 
the Board and the Commission on Educational Exchange will encourage the appoint- 
ment of persons of distinguished reputation in the arts. 

But the most important feature of Section 106 is that it makes the Commission 
on Educational Exchange an advisory body to the President rather than to the Secre- 
tary of State as is now the case. Moreover, the President, not the Secretary of 
State, is to provide staff for the Commission. The fact that the Commission will 
report directly to the President will’ give its deliberations a new focus; the fact 
that the Commission will be able to operate outside the framework of any single 
department or agency will give it a broader perspective on the problems of inter- 
national educational and cultural exchange. 


Senator J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas, who introduced the bill and is chairman 
of the Senate committee, presided at the hearing on March 29. After listening to 
statements on behalf of several organizations, he remarked that it would be very 
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helpful if the presidents of colleges and universities throughout the country would 
study this bill and make their attitudes known to the senators from their own states. 
A list of the members of the Committee follows. 


Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 


J. W. Fulbright, Arkansas, Chairman Stuart Symington, Missouri 

John Sparkman, Alabama Thomas J. Dodd, Connecticut 

Hubert H. Humphrey, Minnesota 

Mike Mansfield, Montana Alexander Wiley, Wisconsin 

Wayne Morse, Oregon Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Iowa 

Russell B. Long, Louisiana George D. Aiken, Vermont 

Albert Gore, Tennessee Homer E. Capehart, Indiana 

Frank J. Lausche, Ohio Frank Carlson, Kansas 

Frank Church, Idaho John L. Williams, Delaware 
President Outlines A White House press release has outlined President 
Views on Cultural Kennedy's views on the need to strengthen the educational 
Exchange Programs and cultural components of U. S. foreign relations and 


announced his plan for unifying Government policies and 
programs in this field. The occasion was a meeting attended by the chairmen of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships and the U. S. Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change, key officials of the Department of State, and several members of Congress. 

"As our own history demonstrates so well," the President said, "education is in 
the long run the chief means by which a young nation can develop its economy, its 
political and social institutions, and individual freedom and opportunity. There is 
no better way of helping the new nations of Latin America, Africa, and Asia in their 
present pursuit of freedom and better living conditions than by assisting them to 
develop their human resources through education. Likewise there is no better way to 
strengthen our bonds of understanding and friendship with older nations than through 
educational and cultural interchange." 

The President said that the great value of educational and cultural exchange to 
improving world understanding and to strengthening our own international position has 
already been well proved by the gratifying results of the Fulbright, Smith-Mundt, and 
similar programs. This experience gives us a strong base from which to launch further Jf 
creative efforts in international education and cultural relations. 

"But as recent task force reports have emphasized," the President noted, "this 
whole field is urgently in need of imaginative policy development, unification and 
vigorous direction. These activities are presently scattered among many agencies of 
the Federal Government. Only by centering responsibility for leadership and direction 
at an appropriate place in the governmental structure can we hope to achieve the re- 
quired results. I shall therefore look to the Secretary of State to exercise primary 
responsibility for policy guidance and program direction of governmental activities 
in thie field. 

"I am pleased that in carrying these responsibilities the Secretary of State 
will have the assistance of Philip H. Coombs. His experience in education, govern- 
ment, and philanthropy, at home and overseas, qualify him well for the position to 
which he is being sppointed." 

The President appealed to the educational community, private foundations, and 
voluntary organizations to continue and expand their support and activity in the 
international educational and cultural field. "These institutions," he emphasized, 
“represent our national resource base for helping new countries educationally and 
strengthening our cultural ties with old ones. Our schools and colleges, our founda- 
tions, and voluntary groups have an enormously important role to play in U. S. 
foreign relations and in building a foundation for world peace." 
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Constitutionality At the request of Senator Wayne Morse, chairman of the 
of Aid to Colleges Subcommittee on Education of the Committee on Labor and 
Discussed in Brief Public Welfare, the legal staff of the Department of 


Health, Education, and Welfare, in consultation with 
attorneys of the Department of Justice, has prepared an exhaustive "Memorandum on 
the Impact of the First Amendment to the Constitution upon Federal Aid to Education." 
The major part of the document deals with the constitutionality of low-interest con- 
struction loans by the Federal Government to sectarian elementary and secondary schools. 
On this issue the authors of the memorandum are clear: "Low-interest across-the- 
board construction loans do provide measurable economic benefit to religious insti- 
tutions. Moreover, there is a total failure in this proposal to distinguish between 
those aspects of a school which are involved with religious teaching and those which 
may not be. This combination of factors when applied to elementary and secondary 
schools places the proposal beyond the limits of permissible assistance." 

Since the section on higher education is of particular interest to a large pro- 
portion of the Council's members, it is quoted below in full. In relation to pro- 
posals for Federal assistance to colleges and universities in the construction of 
academic facilities, (See this Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 10), it should be noted that 
the memorandum does not definitely call matching grants unconstitutional. The precise 
comment is, "Loans for construction of facilities may be less constitutionally 
vulnerable than grants for the same purposes." 


Higher Education 


This memorandum has discussed first amendment principles, relevant judicial 
decisions, and criteria for determining the constitutionality of specific legisla- 
tive proposals all in the context of elementary and secondary education. Since pro- 
posals are currently being advanced in the field of higher education, it is appro- 
priate to give consideration to the significantly different context in which any 
constitutional problem concerning these proposals might arise. 

The constitutional principles involved are obviously the same whether the sub- 
ject is elementary and secondary school education or higher education, but the 
factual circumstances surrounding the application of the principles are dramatically 
different. The reasons are largely historical. 

The history of education in the United States at the grammar and high school 
level is largely one of free public schools. While private institutions exist and 
cannot be constitutionally prohibited, the fact of the matter is that some 8 percent 
of children in the United States are educated in public schools. The reason for 
this historically lies both in the public policy perceived in educating children 
and in the implementation of that policy by making education at the lower levels 
compulsory. In order to compel the education of children, states were obliged to 
provide a system of education which was open to all. In addition, it was prohibited 
to the States to teach religion or to give a religious education in such schools. 
Whatever other courses might have, in theory or even in fact, been possible, the 
States chose to implement their policy by a system of free public schools. 

The history of college and university education is almost precisely the opposite. 
While from a relatively early date the Federal and some State governments subsi- 
dized State universities and colleges, the bulk of advanced education has until 
recently been carried on by private institutions, the majority of which have a re- 
ligious origin. 

Primary schooling has long been accepted as essential for every American child, 
and secondary education is rapidly becoming recognized as almost equally a necessity. 
Attendance at a university or college, on the other hand, has always been a matter 
of individual decision, dictated or influenced by the circumstances and preferences 
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of the individual child and his family. Even today fewer than half of the high 
school graduates enter college on a - ie basis, and of these 41 percent are 
students in nonpublic institutions. 4 

Reflecting these differences in history and practice, State laws everywhere re- 
quire school attendance of all children for a substantial period of years, whereas, 
needless to say, there is no corresponding requirement at the college level. Those 
children whose parents so elect may satisfy the compulsory attendance laws by attend- 
ance at private schools, but they are still subject to compulsion once that election 
has been made. The election can be reversed if the parents wish to do so--if not 
immediately then at the start of the next school term or year--but while the elec- 
tion stands, the child is not absolved from enforced attendance at classes, secular 
or sectarian as the case may be. 

The position of the college student is very different. His attendance is wholly 
voluntary, not merely a choice between alternative commands of the state. He is 
mature enough, moreover, to have made the decision to attend college and to select 
the institution best suited to his career objectives, or at least to have participated 
intelligently in those decisions. Furthermore, he can better understand the signifi- 
cance of sectarian as compared to secular teaching. At some sectarian institutions 
he is not required to study religion, but if he chooses to do so, or chooses an insti- 
tution where religious instruction is mandatory, he is merely asserting his constitu- 
tional right to the "free exercise thereof." 

There are thus important differences between school and college, not only in 
terms of history and tradition but also in terms of the compulsory nature of attend- 
ance. There are differences, too, from the standpoint of the national interest in- 
volved. At the college and graduate levels the public institutions alone could not 
begin to cope with the number of young men and women already in pursuit of higher 
education, and expansion of these institutions or the creation of new ones sufficient 
to meet the expected increase of enrollment is out of the question. The effort which 
it is agreed must now be made in the field of higher education would, if confined to 
public institutions, force an ever more intensive selection of students and ever more 
concentrated effort to guide them into fields of study deemed important to the 
national defense and welfare. It would likely induce these institutions to over- 
emphasize particular fields of study to the detriment of a balanced curriculum. Such 
warping of our education policies is not be be contemplated lightly, and, to the ex- 
tent that Congress finds it appropriate to encourage expansion of our university and 
college facilities, Congress must be free to build upon what we have, the private as 
well as the public institutions. 

All these considerations indicate that aid to higher education is less likely to 
encounter constitutional difficulty than aid to primary and secondary schools. The 
same considerations apply even more forcefully to graduate and specialized education. 

The administration bill to assist higher education authorizes loans to insti- 
tutions, without distinguishing between public and private ones or between those 
under secular and sectarian sponsorship. It also provides for college scholarships 
awarded on a competitive basis. These scholarships may be used at any accredited 
college which the recipient selects. In addition, the bill provides for the payment 
to the college of a "cost of education" allowance to supplement the scholarship. 

Governmental assistance directly to colleges for the construction and expansion 
of academic facilities perhaps raises, in the case of sectarian institutions, a closer 
constitutional question than scholarships. Fundamentally the distinction between 


19/mne U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
estimates that of those who graduate from high school 43 percent enter college on a 
full-time basis and 10 percent on a part-time basis. Of those who do enter, approxi- 
mately 60 percent eventually graduate. 
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assistance to sectarian colleges and assistance to sectarian elementary and high 
schools rest upon differences between the educational system which exists in the 
United States at the college and graduate school level and the predominantly free 
public educational system at the elementary and secondary school level. These dif- 
ferences create importantly different factual circumstances against which the cri- 
teria previously discussed must be considered to determine the constitutional 
question. 

We are not, at the college level, dealing with a system of universal, free, 
compulsory education available to all students. The process is more selective, 
the education more specialized, and the role or private institutions vastly more 
important. There are obvious limitations upon what the Government can hope to 
accomplish by way of expanding public or other secular educational facilities. 

If the public prupose is to be achieved at all, it can only be achieved by a 
general expansion of private as well as public colleges, of sectarian as well as 
secular ones. 

Loans for construction of facilities may be less constitutionally vulnerable 
than grants for the same purposes. But this distinction is not here the only one 
and perhaps even the crucial one. More important are the distinctive factors 
present in American higher education: the fact that the connection between re- 
ligion and education is less apparent and that religious indoctrination is less per- 
vasive in a sectarian college curriculum; the fact that free public education is 
not available to all qualified college students; the desirability of maintaining 
the widest possible choice of colleges in terms of the student's educational needs 
in a situation no longer limited by the necessity of attending schools located 
close to home; the extent to which particular skills can be imparted only by a 
relatively few institutions; the disastrous national consequences in terms of 
improving educational standards which could result from exclusion of, or discrimina- 
tion against, certain private institutions on grounds of religious connection; and 
the fact that, unlike schools, the collegiate enrollment does not have the power of 
State compulsion supporting it. 

All of the foregoing factors related to higher education are, of course, rele- 
vant to the scholarship grants. In addition, the decision as to which college is 
attended is entirely controlled by the student. 

The additional cost-of-education grant paid to the institution is also, in 
effect, closer to a scholarship than a grant to support the institution chosen. 
Tuitions vary among colleges owing both to cost differentials and the size of 
endowment and annual private or public subsidy, but invariably the cost of education 
exceeds the tuition charged. It is to take account of this fact that the scholar- 
ship grant is supplemented by a cost-of-education allowance. In essence, it too 
is subject to the student's, not the Government's, educational choice. 

The payment to the institution is in reality merely a supplement to the scholar- 
ship, no less valid constitutionally than the scholarship itself. To regard such 
payments as unconstitutional would make the question of who receives the payment 
the one decisive criterion and sacrifice substance to form. 

Weighing all these factors, we conclude that the [Spots proposals 
for higher education are within constitutional limits. 29 


20/ It should be pointed out that decisions of the Supreme Court discussing other 
prohlems in the field of education have emphasized that different considerations 
apply to higher education as against elementary and secondary education. Con- 
trast Hamilton v. Regents, 293 U. S. 245 (1934) (higher education) with Bolling v. 
Sharpe, 347 U. S. 297 (1954); Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U. S. 483 (1954); 
Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U. S. 624 (1943) (elementary and secondary 
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NSF Awards Science The National Science Foundation has announced the award 
Graduate Fellowships of 1537 Graduate Fellowships in the sciences, mathematics, 


and engineering for the academic year 1961-62. Awardees 
were selected from 4,875 applicants from all parts of the United States and its ter- 
ritories. The Foundation also released names of 1,588 persons accorded Honorable Mentigy 

Of the awards, 327 were made in the life sciences, 1156 in the physical sciences, 
including a number in interdisciplinary fields, and 34 awards were made in certain areas 
of the social sciences. 

Graduate Fellowships provide basic stipends (for 12 months) of $1,800 for the first 
year level of graduate study, $2,000 for intermediate years, and $2,200 for the terminal 
year. These fellowships include additional allowances for dependents and tuition, as 
well as a limited travel allowance. 

An announcement of the National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowship program for 
1962-1963 will be made in October 1961. Application forms will not be available until 
the program is announced. 
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Teachers Selected for A total of 118 secondary school teachers and 60 school wil 
Humanities Institutes ministrators have been selected to participate in three 

Summer Institutes in the Humanities sponsored by the 
John Hay Fellows Program. Each participant will receive $75 a week, plus $15 a week 
for each dependent up to four, and in addition travel expenses and tuition. 

Dr. Charles R. Keller, director of the John Hay Fellows Program, has announced 
that the Summer Institutes will be held from July 1-29, 1961 at Bennington College, 
Colorado College, and Williams College. | 

At each institute the participants will be given an opportunity, in morning seminarg 
and afternoon classes, to study philosophy, English literature, and history. In additiog 
there will be special lectures in music and art. The faculties will consist of profes- 
sors from Bennington, Colorado, Hiram, and Williams Colleges; the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; and Columbia, Rutgers, Wesleyan, and Yale Universities. 


Impacts of Science The impact of scientific and technological progress on 


Are Widely Studied society is being examined in more than 200 research pro- | 


jects at U. S. colleges, universities, and other nonprofi¥ 
institutions. These studies are. described in a newly released issue of the National 


Science Foundation publication, Current Projects on the Economic and Social Implications} 
of Scientific Research and Development, 1960. 


The effects of scientific and technological progress are examined in relation to 
such subjects as agriculture, impacts on selected industries, administration and manage- 
ment, and labor. Other factors being studied are patents, scientific manpower and 
creativity, and science policy. 

Copies of Current Projects on the Economic and Social Implications of Scientific 
Research and Development, 1960 are available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. for 40 cents a copy 
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